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ARCHITECTURAL GUILD AMALGAMATION 


The resolution of our National Convention for unity of all 
technical employee organizations has already taken concrete 
form. Upon the overtures of the National Office, a meeting was 
arranged between representatives of the Federation and the 
Architectural Guild of America on May 27th, 1936. 


The Federation agreed to the Architectural Guild retaining 
its name and becoming the Architects Section of the New York 
Chapter; that all architects become members of this architects 
section, the section to give immediate attention to the setting 
up of locals in private industry; that both organizations have an 
equal number of representatives on the Section Executive Com- 
mittee, or that an election be held of the combined groups. This 
new Architects Section, of course, would have its proportional 
representation on the Chapter Executive. 


The National Office believes these arrangements to be highly 
equitable. The two organizations have been working together 
for the past year and have found a unity of purpose and interest. 
There is no reason why organizational unity should not now 
be achieved. We feel that when this question is discussed by 
the membership of both organizations, the overwhelming senti- 
ment will be for unity. 


With the recent pick-up in employment, the amalgamation of 
the two organizations should mark an important step towards 
promoting better working conditions in private industry. 


A NEW HOUSING BILL 


The Federation has cause for congratulating itself on the 
recent introduction to Congress of H. R. 12835 by Representative 
Byron N. Scott of California. This is a housing bill which con- 
tains all the salient features of the housing program the Federa- 
tion has evolved over the past two years. The drafting of the 
bill was aided by members of the Federation and the Inter- 
Professional Association. It presents a practical solution that 
embodies at the same time all the social features necessary for 
our underhoused population. Here we have our program in a 
form concrete enough to rally the support of our membership 
and thousands of unions and other organizations who have 
shown a growing interest in the housing program. The fact 
that Congress will soon adjourn should not deter us from build- 
ing support for H. R. 12835. By the next session of Congress 
we should have a large articulate support, sufficient to bring 
the bill onto the floor of Congress. The next issue of the BUL- 
LETIN will contain an analysis of the bill and a comparison of 
it with the Wagner-Ellenbogen Housing Bill. 


LABOR NOW IN NO MAN’S LAND 


“It is a sad commentary on our form of government when 
every decision of the Supreme Court seems designed to fatten 
capital and starve and destroy labor.” 


In these words John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, largest and most powerful union in the 
Amercan Federation of Labor, grimly characterized the Supreme 
Court’s decision last month invalidating the Guffey Coal Act. 
The Act, which had the backing of the United Mine Workers 
provided for a Federal guarantee of wage and hour agreements 
to be entered into by representatives of more than half the 
workers and producers of two thirds of the tonnage of coal 
mined, 


But hard upon this blow to labor’s rights, came last week 
another declaration by the Supreme Court by its customary 5 
to 4 majority invalidating as unconstitutional the New York 
State Minimum Wage law for women. As a result of these de- 
cisions by five old men, all former powerful corporation lawyers, 
NEITHER FEDERAL NOR STATE GOVERNMENTS 
HAVE THE POWER TO LEGISLATE IN REGARD TO WAGE 
OR HOUR PROVISIONS FOR LABOR. 

While the Liberty League, Hearst and Republican reaction- 
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ary and financial interests gleefully hailed the Court’s decision, 
the Washington administration remained non-committal. : 

Only labor and progressive forces have replied immediately 
to this attack on democratic principles. Already they have mappeq 
the fight on two fronts—for independent economic action anq 
for a constitutional amendment curbing the power of the Court 
to invalidate legislation and restoring to the people the power 
to legislate in their own behalf. 

Referring to the necessity for a sharper struggle in the eco. 
nomic field, William Green, president of the American Federa. 
tion of Labor stated, “the decision emphasizes the growing need 
for organization among the workers. After all we must rely 
on our economic strength. And that can be done only through 
thorough and complete organization; the more thorough and 
complete it is, the greater will be our economic power.” 


In a similar vein, George Meany, President of the N. y, 
State Federation of Labor declared, “Only those will be satis. 
fied with the decision who construe our boasted American free. — 
dom to mean freedom to exploit, freedom to starve workers 
into submission.” 


NEWSPAPER GUILD 


We extend our heartiest congratulations to our brother or- 
ganization, the Newspaper Guild, which has just completed its 
Third Annual Convention in New York City. As a trade union 
composed of professional men who until a few years ago clung 
tenaceously to their individualistic illusions and shuddered at 
the thought of union organization with their fellow employees, 
the Guild has curiously followed the course of our own Federa- 
tion. 

Now, at its annual convention, the Guild has with almost com- 
plete unanimity settled those problems still agitating the Fed- 
eration. By a vote of 84 to 5 Guild delegates voted to affiliate 
with the American Federation of Labor. 

The Convention reaffirmed also its decision of last year to 
endorse and cooperate with a farmer-labor party. 

We congratulate the Guild on its stand. We hope to continue 
the excellent relations we have established with them and to 
profit by the remarkable example they have set in the trade 
union field. 


WE’VE BEEN SAYING THAT ALL ALONG 


Feeling as we do that the construction industry is becoming 
more and more a specialized field, in which the architect is only 
one of an increasing number of designers, we have watched 
with interest a growing trend in THE ARCHITECTURAL — 
RECORD towards recognition of this fact. At last, a magazine 
in the construction field which has seen the way the wind blows! _ 
A technical research section covering new developments of 
interest to ALL building designers; a news section smart 
enough to see that the construction industry does not exist in 
a social vacuum; and now, a report of our national convention.-— 
Gentlemen, we warn you: Follow THE RECORD! 
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THE BULLETIN 


FOR ONE GREAT UNION 
OF TECHNICAL MEN 


An Open Letter To The Members Of The International Federation of 
Technical Engineers’, Architects’ And Draftsmen’s Unions 
Regarding Amalgamation Of Our Two Unions 


AST November the Federation of Architects, Engineers, 

Chemists and Technicians presented to your president, 
Mr. C. L. Rosemund definite proposals for amalgamation 
of our organization with the International Federation of 
Technical Engineers’, Architects’ and Draftsmen’s Unions. 
The Federation did so with the knowledge that it was 
bringing to the International a membership at least as 
large as that of the International, and with the conviction 
that the resulting amalgamation would mark the begin- 
ning of a thorough nation-wide drive to acquaint tech- 
nical men wth the advantages of union organization. 


At our National Convention in Rochester last April, 
we reaffirmed our original proposals for entrance into the 
A. F. of L. and appointed a special committee to conclude 
such negotiations with Mr. Rosemund. We are now, how- 
ever in receipt of a letter from Mr. Rosemund informing 
us that whereas we have a mandate from our member- 
ship, he has no similar power, and all further steps toward 
negotiation must wait for your International Convention 
in Newport this September. He informs us that we are 
at liberty in the meantime to apply for membership into 
the International as individuals and upon due payment 
of initiation fees. 


Mr. Rosemund thus would indicate that nothing more 
can be done on this matter between now and September. 
We feel, however, that the question of amalgamation is 
so important, especially at this time, that we are taking 
this opportunity of presenting our point of view to you 
and suggesting certain steps that might be taken towards 
bringing our two organizations more closely together be- 
tween now and September. 


The Federation believes that a large-scale organizational 
drive among technical men is now imperative. We feel, 
moreover, that the most effective beginning for such a 
drive would be the amalgamation of the many existing 
employee groups of technical men into one organization, 
affiliated to the A. F. of L. and thereby to the great body 
of American labor. The amalgamation of the Federation 
and the International, as the two largest groups of tech- 
nical men in the country, would be a most important in- 
centive toward this larger consolidation. 


Among the employee groups to which we refer, are the 
Detroit Society of Designing Engineers, The Architectural 
Guild of America, The American Society of Structural 
Engineers, The Westchester Alliance, numerous groups 
limited to single plants, such as Gibbs & Cox, United Dry- 
dock Co., The New York Shipbuilding Co., and civil service 
groups that number thousands of men in the major cities. 


Unemployment, the depression, and the general down- 
ward trend of salaries and working conditions of the tech- 
nical men throughout the country, gave rise to these or- 
Zanizations. Our own Federation arose as the result of 
the amalgamation of several such groups. Beginning as 
an organized movement to protest the 40c and 50c per 
hour provisions for architects and engineers proposed in 
the NRA codes, we have since grown to a national organi- 
zations with chapters in twelve cities, and locals in civil 
Service departments and private industrial firms. 

In private industry we have secured salary increases 
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and improved working conditions. In civil service we have 
been foremost in sponsoring and furthering legislative 
measures of benefit to technical men. On WPA we have 
played a decisive role in expanding projects, raising rates 
and improving working conditions. 


These gains and this persistent activity in behalf of 
technical men have built our organization to its present 
position. They have won us the loyalty nd support of an 
ever-widening number of technical men. They have also 
won us the enmity of certain administrative officials and 
employers who have been most active in depressing the 
standards of technical professionals. Alarmed by our suc- 
cess, these groups have attacked us as “communists and 
agitators,” but their efforts have fallen flat. They have not 
deterred our membership from its purpose of organization 
in defense of its economic and professional status. 


In our activities we have endeavored always to enlist 
the support of other professional and labor groups. We 
have in this manner cooperated with various professional 
engineering societies, with the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects, with the Architectural Guild, and with numbers 
of A. F. of L. unions and Central Labor Councils. 


UT despite the advances that have been made by your 
International, by the other organizations referred to, 
and by our own Federation, the fact remains that there 
has been no general improvement in the working condi- 
tions or salaries of technical men as a whole. Such ad- 


vances as we have made have remained isolated and frag- 
mentary. 


In our opinion this condition is due to the present pre- 
dominantly unorganized state of our profession. Only a 
strong unified body affiliated to the American Federation 
of Labor could undertake this organization on the scale 
that is necessary. 


We therefore communicated with Mr. Rosemund con- 
cerning the amalgamation of our organization with your 
International. Mr. Rosemund’s first reply was merely to 
recommend that we apply for membership in the Inter- 
national as individuals. 


We felt, that such a procedure, ignoring our present or- 
ganizational ‘set-up, overlooked the fact that our own 
membership is as large as that of the International and 
that our set-up has certain definite benefits to bring to the 
enlarged organization. Such an idea is also at variance 
with the manner in which many important amalgamations 
have been effected in other unions. We have proposed 
amalgamation, therefore, on the basis of the following 
main conditions: 


1. That our present full membership including archi- 
tects, engineers, chemists and other professional scien- 
tific categories, be accepted in good standing in the Inter- 
national without payment of additional initiation fees. 

2. That an adjustment in dues be made for members 
unemployed or employed on relief work. 

3. That we immediately initiate a national organiza- 
tional drive with field organizers. 
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4. That we issue such periodicals and other publications 
as shall be necessary for this work. 

We ask your careful consideration of these proposals 
and of the advantages that will accrue to your organi- 
zation and to the welfare of technical men as a whole. 


With amalgamation the I. F. T. E. A. D. will be in an ef-' 


fective position to establish the closed UNION shop for 
architects and engineers not as the exception but as the 
rule. 


There is much that can be done between now and your 
convention meeting in September. We would appreciate 
a favorable reply from your officers or executives con- 
cerning these proposals for amalgamation, and any other 
suggestions that you believe might further this objective. 
We would suggest in particular that you propose a con- 
ference this summer between your National Executive 
Committee and the committee appointed by our Conven- 


outlining plans for a successful merger. For our part we 
shall continue to educate our membership to the benefits 
of American Federation of Labor affiliation. As among 
most professional people there are those among our mem- 
bership who still consider the A. F. of L. too “red,” just 
as there are those who consider it too conservative. Our 
leadership, however, and the overwhelming majority of 
our membership are for united action and united organi- 
zation. 

Of the strength that lies in unity there can be no ques- 
tion. Moreover, the conditions favoring organization have 
never been so auspicious. We are confident that the amal- 
gamation of the Federation with the I. F. T. E. A. D. U. 
will be the most important advance in this direction. Other 
organizations will follow and our combined strength will 
bring us that much nearer to the one great union that is 
our common goal. 


tion. Such a conference would be an indispensable aid in 


Robert M. Sentman, National President, F.A.BE.C.T. 


ORGANIZATION IN SHIPYARDS GROWS 
Rapid Union Growth on Staten Island 


ECENTLY, the Industrial Union of 

the Marine and Shipbuilding Workers 
of America started an intense unioniza- 
tion drive at the United Shipyards in 
Staten Island, N. Y. In addition to this 
union, a large number of shipyard work- 
ers are already organized in the Marine 
Trades Council of the A. F. of L. As a 
result, today, most of the skilled workers 
and laborers in the shipyards are union- 
ized. The unions demand a 36 hour week 
and wage increases from 84c to $1.20 
per hour for skilled workers, and from 
54e to 80c per hour for helpers. 


The one group of shipyard workers 
who are not organized are the engin- 
neering personnel. The result is that 
whereas, in all likelihood, the majority of 
skilled workers will earn a minimum of 
$1.20 per hour (weekly earnings of 
$43.20), draftsmen and engineers will 
still earn in many cases no more than 
75c per hour. In fact there are some 
in the drafting room who today earn no 
more than 50c per hour. 


The Federation of Architects, Engi- 
neers, Chemists and Technicians, New 
York Chapter, has been conducting an 
organizational drive at United Shipyards. 
Although results at first were slow, to- 
day the majority of the men are in fa- 
vor of organization. The Federation has 
offered to cooperate with the Marine 
Trades Council of the A. F. of L. and 
the Industrial Union to establish a joint 
negotiating committee with the employ- 
ers in order to take up questions of pay, 
hours and work conditions. 


Marine Draftsmen Know Organization 


Union organization is not new to ma- 
rine draftsmen. There was the recent 
example in the New York Shipbuilding 
Co. at Camden, where a few years ago 
an organizaton of technical employees 
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was started with the result that 100% 
membership was secured. This immedi- 
ately meant gains for the men. These 
gains included a two weeks vacation 
with pay, 6 legal holidays and a 36 hour, 
5 day week. Pay increases were such 
that today first class draftsmen earn a 
minimum of $1.85 per hour, ($48.50 for 
a 36 hour week). Overtime is paid at the 
rate of time and a half. 


In Gibbs & Cox as a result of succes- 
ses in Camden there have been a number 
of attempts at organization. First at- 
tempts to organize were met with re- 
classifications and increases in pay. How- 
ever, the organization did not maintair 
its status as an independent economic 
union of the employees. It now includes 
in its numbers, members of the firm and 
high administrative officals which make 
it very difficult for the rank and file to 
really voice their sentiments and do the 
things for which they began to organize. 


Independent Shop Organization 
Not Enough 


It must be recognized that indepen- 
dent organization, even though very suc- 
cessful in a particular shipyard, is not 
itself sufficient to maintain gains that 
have been won or to make further ad- 
vances. The various shipbuilding com- 
panies work together. They watch the 
pay in other drafting rooms and set their 
standards accordingly. One company 
will not release a man when he has an 
oportunity to get higher pay from an- 
other firm. The companies cooperate to 
discourage such improvement. The only 
effective means of meeting the situation 
is to organize marine architects, drafts- 
men and engineers on a national scale 
and set rates of pay for the country as 
a whole. 


Unity of All Yards Sought. 


The Federation is now carrying on a 
concerted drive to achieve such unity. 
We feel that the men in the various 
shipyards have already learned the need ° 
of concerted action and united organi- 
zation. We are arranging conferences 
at which representatives of the men in 
Camden, Staten Island,New York, Brook- 
lyn and Quincy, Mass., may get together 
to discuss their experiences in organiza- 
tion and to jointly undertake a national 
drive for organization and a decent sal- 
ary schedule. The FAECT proposed 
schedule calls for a minimum of: 

$35 per 30 hour week for sub-jr. Ar- 
chitects, Draftsmen and Tracers. 

$45 per 30 hour week for Jr. Drafts- 
men and Engineering Assistants. 

$65 per 30 hour week for Designers, 
Senior Draftsmen, Checkers, Specifica- 
tion Writers. 

These conferences are to include rep- 
resentatives of the organizations now in 
existence and also representatives of the 
unorganized drafting rooms. The A. F. 
of L. International Federation which is 
organized in the government shipyards 
will be invited to take part, as will also 
the Architectural Guild of America, some 
of whose members are now working in 
the marine drafting rooms. 

Let us bear in mind that the pay in 
shipbuilding companies is very much in- 
fluenced by the pay in other engineering 
firms. If public utility corporations pay 
their electrical draftsmen $25 to $30 per 
week, we may be certain that the marine 
drafting rooms will offer no more. And 
all the concerns gauge their rates today 
on the basis of what the government 
is paying on work projects. 

Successful organization in the Marine 
Industry is dependent on organization 
in all fields of engineering. 


THE BULLETIN 


N INDEX of our “coming of age” 
A is the widespread interest of our 
membership, as well as technicians out- 
side of our union, in political questions. 
This has not been a grafted growth, 
put a natural seeking for ways and 
means of promoting the best economic 
and social interests of technical men. 
The history of our Federation indicates 
an awareness of the role legislation and 
politics can play in furthering not only 
our own best interests, but that of all 
workers. Indeed, it is difficult to draw 
the line between the end of economic 
activity and the beginning of political 
activity. 


Confronted in our early days with 
great unemployment among our col- 
leagues, we saw the wisdom of such 
legislation as the famous Workers Un- 
employment Insurance Bill, now revised 
in the Frazier-Lundeen bill. This meas- 
ure would guarantee something more 
than a subsistence livelihood to the un- 
employed, without the necessity of daily 
battling local authorities and bureau- 
cracy for meagre handouts. With the 
beginnings of a work relief program, 
‘we saw the necessity for revising the 
act establishing work relief to protect 
, our men on the jobs in accordance with 
the work performed, and extend this 
work against the constant pressure of 
powerful interests who wished to with- 
draw it. In seeking means for placing 
men in jobs, we saw the wisdom of a na- 
tionally planned public works program, 
and the tremendous energy which could 
be expended in the much needed field 
of housing. We now have a congres- 
sional bill about which we can rally to 
promote the latter. 
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The crisis has done further damage 
to a large section of our fellow workers 
n the civil service field. Here all leg- 
islative guaranties are in danger of be- 
mg violated. It is imperative that we 
use the instrumentality of legislation 
Arough our economic organization to 
Saleguard the intent of civil service. 

In fact, the birth of our organization 
be directly attributed to a political 
ve—namely, the establishment of the 
A. The NRA is now withdrawn, and 
find the Supreme Court repeatedly 
ding legislation dealing with. the 
ights of labor. It is true, we cannot 


rely solely on courts of law and benefi- 
cent legislators to smooth our path. We 
need a strong economic organization. 
But if we could have legislation that 
would give us the right to organize, to 
bargain collectively, to outlaw injunc- 
tions and protect our civil liberties in 
carrying on our organizational activi- 
ties, think what an instrument this 
would be in our hands. These measures 
would be our property as well as that 
of all workers throughout the country. 
In the light of our experience, it would 
be a fallacy to state that technicians 
are not interested in politics, or that 
we as an organization must stick close 
to the economic field, 


OW can we best achieve this needed 

legislation? Through the tradition- 
al A.F. of L. policy of “rewarding our 
friends and punishing our enemies’? 
Even the A. F. of L. is discarding this 
policy as ineffective. It seems ironical 
that, at a time when the conservative 
A. F. of L. is moving forward, we, as 
a young, progressive, militant union, 
have taken a step backward. We can 
learn from the American Newspaper 
Guild, which in a fearless, straightfor- 
ward way has endorsed the principle of 
bringing the trade union program into 
the political field. 

Where is the political party whose 
platform contains such planks as we de- 
sire? We are approaching an important 
political campaign, and _ will avidly 
watch for these planks. Our convention 
has reaffirmed our original position of 
not endorsing any political parties. This 
may be wise if we only consider the 
platform of our two major parties. Let 
us not forget who are the chief backers 
of these parties—our large industrial- 
ists and financiers. It is to be expected 
that the actions of these parties would 
reflect the interests of the employers. 


To me it is only a question of time 
when our membership will force a 
change of our policy. Independent po- 
litical action has proven a_ necessity, 
and charged the imagination of large 
sections of our population. It is no mere 
eecident or idle gesture that hundreds 
of thousands of voters have followed the 
banner of EPIC in California, of the 
Townsendites, of Father Coughlin’s 
Union for Social Justice, of Huey 


POLITICS AND OUR UNION 


by Jules Korchien, National Secretary 


Long’s Share-The-Wealth program, (as 
lacking in clarity as they may be) of 
the Farmer-Labor Party in Minnesota, 
and now hundreds of municipal in- 
dependent political groups and farmer- 
labor party programs throughout the 
country. All this is an indication of a 
general discontent with the programs 
of the two old parties. Our people have 
been seeking a new path politically for 
the fulfillment of their immediate needs, 
largely a measure of security from all 
the ills that threaten us today. 


The Farmer-Labor Movement repre- 
sents a platform of, not only the above 
mentioned legislation, but minimum 
wage laws freed from the power of the 
Supreme Court to nullify them, Our 
campaign for union wages is here con- 
cerned: the thirty-hour week, the pro- 
tection of our right to organize, strike 
and picket, and to continue to publish 
our BULLETIN, It has never been con- 
ceived as a “third” party in the ordi- 
nary political sense, dominated on top. 
Our own union leaders could well be our 
political representatives. Dozens of na- 
tional unions have already endorsed it, 
and such men as Heywood Broun and 
Francis J. Gorman are campaigning ac- 
tively for it. 


HE Minnesota Farmer-Labor Party 

called a conference of national trade 
unions and farmer leaders on May 30 
to plan for coordinating the activities 
of the hundreds of Farmer-Labor 
groups throughout the country. They 
are planning to call a national conven- 
tion in September. Though there will be 
no national ticket this year, there will 
be state and municipal tickets. 


Will the technicians be far behind in 
such a trend? I think not. We are 
slowly finding ourselves, and it won’t 
be on the fence. We have much to con~ 
tribute to the labor movement. Let us 
not avoid the important questions of 
our day. We can make use of this pub- 
lication, our BULLETIN, for discussion 
of all questions confronting us. Let us 
be aware, and not simply dullards. It 
is variance of opinion, plus the rule of 
the majority, that will make our union 
grow culturally as well as economically. 
Let us never fear discussion. This is 
the path of growth. 
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The Largest Business in the World 


An A. T. & T. Employee Describes 
the Inner Working of the System 


HE American Telephone and Tele- 

graph Corporation is the largest pri- 
vate business enterprise in the world, 
owning over 13,000,000 telephones, with 
a yearly gross revenue of $943,000,000. 
It does 85% of all telephone business 
through 200 corporate subsidiaries and 
is valued at over $5,000,000,000. Behind 
all this power, wealth, and prestige lies 
the untold story of the thousands of en- 
gineers whose training and talents made 
it all possible. The Bell Telephone La- 
boratories Inc., foremost research la- 
boratory in the country, is also the best 
known subsidiary of the A. T. & T. It 
was here that talking pictures grew up, 
trans-oceanic telephony was first devel- 
oped, and the dial telephone was born. 
Because of its reputation, the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories has attracted the 
cream of the young, ambitious, out- 
standing college men. It has been widely 
publicized as the happy home of the 
greatest collection of scientists and 
technically trained men anywhere. But 
are they happy, more secure; do they 
receive that pension after 20 or 30 years 
of loyal service? Scientific research, the 
passion through which technical men 
thought to realize a more abundant life 
has secured them very little. 


Overexpanded Personnel 


A vast amount of planning takes place 
in the management of a large enterprise 
such as the Bell System. In the summer 
of 1931 the company showed its plan- 
ning ability by firing one out of every 
three employees and putting the rest of 
the staff on part time, with a propor- 
tionate cut in salary. Neither the tech- 
nical nor any other section of the per- 
sonnel was organized to offer resistance 
to this type of planning. Those that re- 
mained had jobs, but that was all. There 
were no more advancements, no more 
pushing “up the line.” For five years the 
engineers have remained in a static po- 
sition in the Bell System despite the 
technical advances they have made pos- 
sible, saving millions of dollars in oper- 
ating costs yearly. All this time the 
stockholders have been receiving their 
regular dividend of $9 per share paid 
out of the enormous surplus accumu- 
lated during the “good years.” Stan- 
dard corporation practice pays the stock- 
holder first regardless, even if it must 
deny itself the brains and ability of its 
engineers. So A, T. & T. cuts its pay- 
roll from 526 million dollars to 387 mil- 
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lion dollars. The profits paid showed ef- 
ficient management. 


Aside from inadequate compensation 
and insecurity, the telephone business 
dessicates its technicians in a manner 
peculiar to its own form of organiza- 
tion. Telephone work is highly special- 
ized and they work each man till he is a 
burnished cog to work in only one groove 
—a kind of super-expert. After that he 
can’t work anywhere else. If he wishes 
to change jobs in order to better his con- 
ditions, he cannot look to the associated 
companies (A.T.& T. subsidiaries). This 
training and experience can not be used 
in other electrical fields. Only those 
fortunate few in radio research have 
some hope of outside prospects. Through 
the ideal of reputation, size and unbal- 
anced specialization, the Bell System se- 
duced thousands of engineers and then 
threw them on the scrap heap like any 
other piece of obsolete equipment. 


Federal Communications Commission 
Investigation 


To some employees of the Bell Labs 
and other A. T. & T. subsidiaries who 
have kept themselves informed of the 
financial operations of this gigantic com- 
munications monopoly, the recent in- 
vestigation conducted by the Federal 
Communications Commission’s acting 
special counsel, Samuel Becker, has un- 
earthed very little that was not already 
known. However, questions put to A. T. 
& T. president Walter S. Gifford are im- 
portant to us aside from being part of 
FCC official record. From the engineer’s 
viewpoint, the most significant data 
brought forward, was the almost com- 
plete cessation of the company’s con- 
struction. In 1929 the Bell System spent 
$600,000,000 on plant construction, This 
dwindled to a mere $85,000,000 in 1935. 
We have already shown what happened 
to the vast corp of engineers and tech- 
nicians who were indispensable to the 
development of such huge physical cap- 
ital expenditures. Fired to the scrap 
heap, or drastically cut in pay! They 
could not be absorbed into the plant 
maintenance forces since maintenance 
men were already laid off. The traffic 
groups had no use for them nor did the 
System’s remnants of research and man- 
ufacturing organizations, the Bell Lab- 
oratories and the Western Electrict 
Company. : 

It is difficult to arrive at an accurate 
figure for the number of technical men 


and engineers who were ousted from 
their jobs because the number of tele- 
phone employees discharged between 
1929 and 1935 (estimates range from 
115,000 to 200,000 depending on the 
source of information) is never disclosed 


in breakdown form—that is, ‘“engin- 
eers”, “clerks”, ‘stenographers”, etc. 
Nevertheless, FCC reports furnish a 


clue that can be supplemented with the 
actual experiences of the men. Our anal- 
ysis shows that not less than 50,000 en- 
gineers and technicians, for the System 
as a whole, were fired. This is a conserv- 
ative figure since the FCC report lists 
115,000 total number of employees fired, 
but does not include the Bell Labora- 
tories or the Western Electric Company. 
Thousands of these employees had served 
the company anywhere from ten to 
twenty-five years. 


The report brought to light some of 
the fraudulent claims by the A. T. & T. 
for its pension system. In 1935 the com- 
pany claimed a relatively high average 
of $60 per month. Until now figures on 
amounts going to executives had not 
been published. A. T. & T. reports to 
stockholders gives total number of pen- 
sioners and total paid out in pensions. 
The pension system applies to employees 
65 years of age, after 20 years of serv- 
ice, and is based on average earnings 
during the last ten years. Engineers and 
workers’ salaries become static at ten 
years of service but executives become 
stationary only at 50 years of service. 
Thus one executive received $599 per 
month after 37 years of service while 
the pension of a lesser employee serving 
the same number of years was only 
$104 a month. 


The company and its subsidiaries have 
frequently been known to fire workers 
nearing their pension age. A case in 
point, is Harry Damon, employee of A. 
T. & T. 99144% owned Western Electric 
Co., fired after 17 years of faithful serv- 
ice, certified by gold pins and certificates 
at 10 and 15 year intervals. Damon is 
sueing the company and is being backed 
by the Laid-Off Bell Telephone Employ- 
ees’ Assn., whose very name suggests 
fraud in the company’s pension scheme. 


The engineers in the Bell System are 
moving to answer the vicious policy of 
the world’s largest monopoly. Slowly, 
jiscreetly and determinedly they are 
gathering their forces despite frowns 
and intimidations and grasping the fra- 
ternal hand of the FEDERATION. 
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S THIS is being written, Congress 
still has the Deficiency Appropria- 
tions Bill under consideration. This bill, 
as it was passed in the House and turned 
over to the Senate, contains an appro- 
priation of $1,425,000,000 for WPA du- 
ring the fiscal year which begins on 
July 1st, with an amendment which pro- 
vides that prevailing wages shall be 
paid to all WPA employees. It may be 
pointed out in passing that the prevail- 
ing wage amendment was introduced in 
the House by Chairman Connery of the 
House Labor Committee after a national 
delegation representing the Conference 
on Prevailing Wages for Technical Men, 
the F.A.E.C.T., and the Architectural 
Guild of America had appeared before 
the Labor Committee to present testi- 
mony indicating the destructive effect of 
the present low WPA salaries upon the 
salaries of technical men in private em- 
ployment, and upon Civil Service stan- 
dards. The Amendment was accepted by 
Chairman Buchanan of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee and passed with- 
out opposition even though Mr. Buchan- 
an had indicated, prior to the hearings 
before the Labor Committee, that the 
question of prevailing wages would not 
be permitted to come before the House 
in connection with this Bill. 


Court Decisions Threaten WPA 


While the plans for the future of 
WPA are still in a formative stage, 
ominous rumblings can already be heard 
from the direction of the Supreme 
Court, that crematory for New Deal leg- 
islation. The recent decision of the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Col- 
umbia grants an injunction against the 
Resettlement Administration (one of the 
agencies which together with WPA ob- 
tains its sustenance from funds appro- 
priated under the Relief Act of 1935) on 
the ground that this Act delegates ex- 
essive power to the executive depart- 
Ment of the Government and is therefore 
Unconstitutional. The injunction affects 
only the Bound Brook, New Jersey pro- 
jects of RA, and its other projects will 
be continued for the time being. For 
final ruling on the constitutionality of 
he Act the administration would have 
appeal the case to the Supreme Court. 


Secretary, 


House Passes the Prevailing Wage 
Amendment But the Supreme Court May 
Scrap the Whole WPA Set-Up 


A. H. KUHNEL 


Conference for Prevailing 


The mere fact that the administration 
prefers to accept the decision of the 
lower court and close the Bound Brook 
project rather than resort to appeal 
should be sufficient indication that the 
administration expects that such an ap- 
peal might well be lost, in which case 
RA would be out entirely, and possibly 
other features of the Relief Act as well, 
including the WPA. 


For the time being the Administra- 
tion prefers to accept the defeat and sit 
tight. The possible consequences of this 
attitude are not pleasant to contemplate. 
Suppose that Congress winds up its 
business early in June and goes home. 
Let us then suppose that interests not 
friendly to the Administration were to 
seek injunctions against the Resettle- 
ment Administration in the other local- 
ities where it operates. 

These would be granted presumably, 
upon the same ground as in the Bound 
Brook case. Resettlement would have to 
close its doors. Let us assume that other 
interests appealed to the Courts for in- 
junctions against WPA. Where these 
were granted WPA would have to shut 
up shop. But suppose such injunctions 
were denied in the lower courts. The 
case might then be appealed to the Su- 
preme Court in spite of the wishes of 
the Administration. And if, on such an 
appeal, the Supreme Court overruled the 
lower court and issued a sweeping deci- 
sion, WPA would have to close up en- 
tirely. With Congress unavailable to 
draft a new Act there would be nothing 
to prevent the complete collapse of work 
relief, with millions thrown back on lo- 
cal communities with bankrupt treas- 
uries. It is not a pleasant prospect. 


Obviously the Administration is an- 
xious to avoid a decision on the consti- 
tutionality of the Relief Act now be- 
cause it wishes to avoid carrying the 
question of constitutional revision into 
the coming presidential campaign. This 
is no doubt good political judgement, for 
it is a well known fact that constitu- 
tional amendments are dangerous cam- 
paign material. Those who insist that 
the Constitution as originally drafted 
was as perfect as though it had been 
issued by almighty God are still a nu- 
merous and vociferous lot. The view 


Are We Sure of Prevailing Wages ? 


Wages for Technical Men 


that the authors of that much abused 
document were a group of harassed busi- 
nessmen, farmers and planters no less 
human and consequently no less fallible 
or no more prophetic than the average 
crop of legislators whom we send to 
Washington nowadays, is one which it 
is still unwise to express publicly. Nev- 
ertheless this policy of avoiding the con- 
stitutional issue, however sound it may 
be politically, may result in untold hard- 
ship to millions of citizens during the 
later months of this year. To the tech- 
nical men, of whom thousands are now 
employed on WPA, to say nothing of 
those in the employ of other agencies 
operating under the terms of the Relief 
Act, the question is a vital one. We can- 
not ignore the fact that the Constitu- 
tion, as it is interpreted by a majority 
of the members of the Supreme Court, 
apparently prohibits legislation which is 
a vital necessity to the majority of us, 
particularly under present economic con- 
ditions. We shall be making a grave 
mistake if we do not lend our voices to 
the demand for such changes that will 
permit the government in the future to 
“promote the general welfare.” 


Prevailing Wage Within Our Grasp 


Uncertain as the future may be, we 
must face the immediate problems aris- 
ing under WPA on the assumption that 
it will continue. We shall have to meet 
soon with the WPA Administrators in 
Washington to work out a wage agree- 
ment which will carry out the intent of 
the Connery amendment with respect 
to the technical employees. Preparations 
are already under way, and the negotia- 
tions will proceed as soon as the pending 
Bill is finally passed. 


There is a possibility that the Ad- 
ministration will require that in the fu- 
ture the planning and design of WPA 
projects be financed by the sponsors. 
Such a step, if successfully undertaken, 
would very likely throw the technical 
employees back into the laps of local 
relief agencies, where they would not be 
likely to profit by the passage of the pre- 
vailing wage amendment, so largely due 
to their organized efforts. We must be on 
our guard against such an eventuality. 

Another proposal is that a large slice 
of the WPA appropriation be turned 
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over to WPA. PWA operates under the 
famous “on the site” clause, which spe- 
cifies the payment of prevailing wages 
on the site, but does not make provision 
for the technical employees, most of 
whom do not work on the site. We must 
therefore oppose such a transfer of 
funds unless PWA revises its operating 
code to provide the payment of prevail- 
ing wages for technical employees, no 
matter in what manner they are con- 
nected with the project. 

In addition to the above we have also 
the curtailment of WPA, totally unwar- 
ranted by existing conditions, which do 
not reflect any material decrease in the 
number of unemployed. In many local- 
ities this has already become a most 
serious problem, and pressure must be 
brought for the continuance of WPA or 
other work relief projects for the time 
being at least. 

On the whole the ensuing months 
promise a great deal of work for those 
of us who do not propose to submit 
quietly to the miseries which are the in- 
The 


successful execution of this work de- 


evitable result of unemployment. 


pends upon a consolidation of our or- 
ganized strength, and upon much fuller 
support by our followers of the measures 
which we shall propose. 


Pittsburgh 


T HERE was no light, no heat, no drink- 
ing water in Pittsburgh during the 
recent flood. Candles were hawked on 
the streets and were at a premium for 
days. People were marooned in hotels 
without light or heat. People were un- 
able to go to work and unable to get 
home. People living in the low-lying 
areas were flooded out of their homes, 
without shelter or food. Small businesses 
were smashed because they could not 
move their merchandise to safety, so 
swiftly and without warning the flood 
waters had risen. Lives were lost, and 
many more were endangered by lack of 
sanitary conditions. Yet all this could 
have been prevented with certainty had 
engineers been permitted to apply their 
science. 

Now, Pittsburgh is out to get genuine 
flood control construction. The Flood 
Control Committee of the Pittsburgh 
chapter is working vigorously investiga- 
ting technical aspects of the problem. A 
member of this committee is also a mem- 
ber of the executive body of the conti- 
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FEDERATION SELLS PRODUCTS BELOW COST 


GUY K. 


National 


The delegates at the Second National 
Convention considered with great se- 
riousness the growing financial prob- 
lems of our organization. The responsi- 
bilities that we have assumed, due to 
our growth and because of the victories 
we have achieved in many fields, ap- 
proach those of a union of great size 
and financial stability, However, we 
found that we are like a growing busi- 
ness operating without capital and sell- 
ing our products below cost. 


Our only source of income is from 
dues from the members. In the past 
these dues have been inadequate and 
none too dependable. This income has 
been anything ‘but steady, so that bud- 
geting for the future to cover a definite 
course of action has been impossible. 
Successes in the past have been achieved 
in spite of this and because of the un- 
failing determination of our leaders, 
special assessments and loans from in- 
dividual members. 

This method of doing business may 
be accepted for a struggling obscure 
organization with nothing to lose, but 
we have stepped out of that class. We 
are recognized in Washington, various 
state capitols, by civil service commis- 
sions and industrial plants as the 


YOUNG 


Treasurer 


spokesmen for the technical men of the 
country —an organization of national 
scope. Financial irresponsibility, there- 
fore, would wipe out the result of years 
of effort in establishing this reputation 
for size and strength. 

It was decided at the conventions to 
raise the dues to meet our future needs 
and to insist upon keeping them up to 
date. Most unions have _ discipline 
over the membership by drastic fines 
or high initiation fees. We did not 
consider that this was necessary; we 
felt that our membership would respond 
sufficiently when they realized the se- 
riousness of the situation. 

Every member must become union 
conscious. He must understand that 
unionism means combined strength. Ey- 
eryone should be an organizer in his 
own right. He must get new members 
in order to strengthen his own position, 
He must make his dues a part of his 
family budget, the same as his carfare 
to work. He must see to it that his local 
is financially sound. The local must 
keep check on the chapter, and the chap- 
ter in turn must watch the administra- 
tion of the National Office. Otherwise 


we shall never get to any great heights 
in organization. 


Fights For Flood Control 


nuations committee of the Western 
Pennsylvania Conference for Flood Re- 
lief. This conference, which met in 
April, represents more than a quarter 
million people and consists of delegates 
from trade-unions, fraternal organiza- 
tions, flood victims, foreign language 
groups, etc. Congressman Matthew A. 
Dunn promised to introduce into Con- 
gress any bill which the conference 
would formulate. As a result, he has 
introduced a flood relief bill—H.R. 12560 
—which is based upon the first three 
points of the four-point program of the 
conference. The four-point program is: 


1. Full compensation (instead of 
loans) by Federal, State, County, and 
City governments for all flood losses 
suffered by workers, farmers, and small 
business-men, 


2. Entire program of reconstruction 
to be carried through at prevailing union 
wages and under union conditions. 


3. Direct relief to all flood sufferers 
as long as needed. 


4. Federal government to immediate- 
ly appropriate all funds required for 
full flood control program—all work at 
union wages and conditions. 

The F.A.E.C.T. and its flood control 
committee function mainly around the 
fourth point in the program. Our reso- 
lution introduced at this conference was 
based upon the Mississippi Valley Com- 
mittee Report; the report of the Na- 
tional Resources Board and Committee 
and the supplements to it, with which 
Morris Llewellyn Cook’s name is asso- 
ciated. This report is broad and com- 
prehensive in the same way that the 
Tennessee Valley Authority project is 


comprehensive. Our resolution specif- 
ically stated that the Mississippi Valley 
report should be used in the Western 
Pennsylvania flood control area, The 
F.A.E.C.T. is also active independently 
because a flood control program in 
western Pennsylvania means increased 


employment to our membership. 
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THE PREFABRICATED HOUSE. 


K-TALK 


BROTHER WEINBERG SAYS IT WILL INCREASE 


EMPLOYMENT, BROTHER GOODMAN SAYS IT WILL INCREASE UNEMPLOYMENT IF 
INTRODUCED UNDER THE PRESENT ECONOMIC SYSTEM. 


What is prefabricated housing? Industrial quantity reproduction of mechanical units designed to 


satisfy the physiological, psychological 


(did say through its loudspeaker “Fortune” magazine), 


requirements of shelter for man. Big business would say 


“The aim of it all is: the industrialization 


of the manufacture of shelter, perhaps the greatest single opportunity for the age. 


‘By ROBERT C. WEINBERG 


N MAY there was a White House conference at which Walter 
| P. Chrysler and Owen D. Young “sold” the President on the 
‘theory that houses should be made like cars; and Mr. Roosevelt 
issued a statement voicing the well-known generalities of the 
benefits to flow from applying mass-production methods to home 
building. 

Two days later, one C. G. Norman, chairman of the New 
York Building Trades Employers’ Association, publicised his 
counter-opinion that “Quantity production of houses at low 
cost ... would greatly reduce the number of building trades 
workers and throw many union men out of work.” 

This exchange of ideas is but the latest example to find its 
way to the press of a debate that is current in building circles 
this year. Like so much that has been said and written on pre- 
fabrication, neither the obvious self-interest of organizations 
like the Building Trades Employers’ Association, nor the pre- 
mature enthusiasm of such a new convert as the President, rep- 
resents a serious attempt to arrive at the true significance of, 
or to inquire into the practical potentialities of, what is un- 
doubtedly an increasingly important field for young architects 
and engineers to consider in planning their studies and choos- 
ing their life work. 

_ We all know, as Mr. Roosevelt “pointed out” in the interview, 
at houses are still being built by methods so out of date as 
‘to be analogous to building a car in a machine shop, piece by 
Piece, in a way that Mr. Chrysler estimated would cost $3,500, 
Whereas the same car, under modern methods, is built for $600. 
We all know it is deplorable that the vast majority of workers, 
economically able to afford perhaps one-fifth of what adequate 
housing costs today, should have to continue to be ill-housed 
When the technological means of building not only cheaper but 
better houses is within reach of our knowledge. No one doubts 
any of this; nor is the resultant technological unemployment, 
of which Mr. Norman makes such a bogey, a problem at all: 


i 


li ROBERT Cc. WEINBERG, Architect. Actively interested in 
Prefabricated houses since 1982, in which year was engaged in 
design and construction of the only prefabricated house built at 
the Chicago World’s Fair of 1933. Has designed numerous pre- 
fabricated houses which have been built in Chicago and New 
York City, is now with the Mayor’s Committee on City Planning 
in New York. Member New York Chapter FAECT. 


PERCIVAL GOODMAN, Architect. Won Paris Prize in Archi- 
tecture, 1925. Taught architecture at the Ecole Americain at 
Fontainebleau and at New York University. Is now an instructor 
at the Federation School, New York City. Member New York 
Chapter FAECT. 


JUNE, 1936 


By PERCIVAL GOODMAN 


BVIOUSLY prefabricated housing is a good idea. America 
1] of 127 million people—50 million families with about half of 
them disgracefully housed. 20 to 25 million housing units re- 
quired for immediate delivery! Yes, prefabricated housing is a 
good idea. 

About 19380 this idea began to drift through Wall Street 
in a slightly different form, whispers rumored “big money in 
the mass housing business, just like the automobile.” The Pull- 
man Company, American Radiator, Briggs Steel, A. O. Smith 
and others began to fool with the idea. Some of them col- 
lected staffs of engineers, technicians. Drafting rooms in the 
big plants began to show signs of activity. Models were built, 
ideas ecrystalized—until drifted a rumor which became quickly 
a fact. It was thumbs down—drawings disappeared into files, 
draftsmen into streets. 

The architects, engineers, technicians tore out their hair; 
hadn’t they arrived at feasible solutions, weren’t their designs, 
air-conditioned, insulated, functionally planned, susceptible of 
mass production, better habitations than jerry builders shoddy? 
Admittedly they weren’t perfection but then neither was the 
first automobile. “Too expensive” laconically explained Big 
Business and the designers philosophised, “so was the first 
automobile” and let it go at that. 


INTERIOR OF A PREFABRICATED HOUSE 
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ROBERT C. WEINBERG, ES Se ee ee 


it is the natural corollary of any forward step in scientific 
progress, from the days of the sewing machine and cotton gin 
down to the present; nothing new about it, nor is it to be feared 
by any group; some individuals, here and there, skilled in spe- 
cialized trades, will unfortunately be out of jobs; but if an 
entire industry is born, reborn, or even revived, the net sum of 
employment is immensely increased, not decreased. And this 
applies to architects and engineers, as well as to building trades 
workers: jobs in the old type of private practitioner’s office 
will undoubtedly be fewer; but work with the new type of firm 
that will handle the design (as well as the fabrication and 
erection) of not only the prefabricated structures, but of all 
their subsidiary parts and equipment, will offer many and va- 
ried opportunities for professional employment. 

All this is true enough, and it is good news that the Presi- 
dent is to be counted among those who see how the tide is turn- 
ing. But, like all good salesmen, he is easily, too easily “sold”; 


PERCIVAL GOODMAN, continued @#$#£@—@ 


A DILEMMA 


Is “too expensive” the reason why prefabricated housing is 
no longer considered the greatest commercial opportunity of the 
age? I believe not. 

“Too expensive” cannot mean that mass produced housing 
would be more expensive than houses built by present methods. 
It has been proven that any product that can be mass produced 
under industrial conditions is more economical and better than 
hand-made products. This is the premise of modern production. 
Then why not prefabrication? 

The problems arising from prefabricated housing are of 
extreme complexity. They involve changes in social relations of 
an enormous magnitude. Capital would be affected by what in 
the end would mean a complete change in the financing of 
buildings and land. Labor would undergo a transformation from 
the craft character of the building trades into an industrial 
character. The savings banks and insurance companies, with the 
major part of their capital invested in’ mortgages, would be 
severely shaken. 

A radical change in the existing method of providing houses 
would turn a sadly askew economy like a pinwheel. 

It is fear and not the technician’s inability that put thumbs 
down on prefabrication. 


IS THERE A SOLUTION? 


To deal in detail with the problems involved, with the 
complex of factors which effectually prevent a rational develop- 
ment of the building industry is not possible in a short space. 
I take however a basic factor for brief examination. 

The single reason for investing money under a capital- 
ist system is profit. The only real value objects have, is labor 
value. To sell at a profit it is necessary to charge more than 
this real value plus overhead. The saving in cost entailed in 
prefabrication is in one place—in labor saving. 

The building trades, next to agriculture is the largest em- 
ployer of labor in America. It is through elimination of a good 
part of this labor army that prefabricated housing could be- 
come “the greatest commercial opportunity of the age.” But to 
make a profit it is necessary to sell; in the case of mass pro- 
duced articles, a mass market is required. aA 

The dilemma is obvious.—A new house is expenditure, that’s 
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-to organize industry will undoubtedly make in due time—much 


TEK-TALK 


in this case on the simplicity and immediacy of the process, 
The comparison between cars and houses is a good talking 
point, but houses are vastly more complicated to produce than 
cars; it will be several years before prefabrication is as highly 
developed as the automobile industry is today. And what is 
overlooked by almost all the publicity on the subject, houses are 
not housing. “Housing” means providing a great deal more 
than a mere house: land, utilities, community facilities, envi- 
ronment—that is relation to work and play and market—all 
these factors go into the finished product, for which the need 
is all too evident. Prefabrication is an important contribution 
that the skill of our technicians, and the efficiency of our power 


more time than the enthusiasts realize. But when they have 
made this contribution they will have lowered the cost of, and 
raised the quality of, the house only, and that is but one part 
of the much bigger problem of “housing.” 


why people live in shacks. Make houses cheaper by cutting 
labor costs. But the potential buyers are the ones whose wages 
are being cut—hence they have less money, hence the house 
is too dear, hence houses must be made still cheaper .. . ad 
absurdium. 


Capital sees the point. There is a demand for 25 million 
housing units but it is not an “effective demand.” At present 
(let us assume because of the depression) there is an effective 
demand for only 10 million new houses. If this demand were to 


be kept effective, payrolls would have to remain at least station- 
ary. And then where is the great commercial opportunity? 


WERE THE BIG SHOTS CORRECT? 


For the technical man, especially the architect and civil 
engineer, prefabrication under the existing economic system 
would be a catastrophe. Most of us exist only because the 
building trades produce “custom made goods.” Introduce ra- 
tionalization, standardization, mass production and even in 
boom periods we would be 90% unemployed. With present day 
methods, sloppy, wasteful and inefficient as they are, they are 
less so than they were 10 years ago—when the approaching 
building boom materializes we will still require government aid 
projects to “take up the slack.” 


Does this argument mean that the technical man is to 
fight prefabrication? 


The technical man certainly will not join the reactiona 
chorus who hold that the machine is the cause of present day ills. 
-We are making matter more useful to man and we must 
continue to do so. : 


A good part of America needs decent housing. Prefabric- 
ated housing is the only reasonable, logical and modern method 
of providing it. Our techniques, our materials are ready. The 
masses of America await. 


We must help resolve the contradiction. We can do this 
by supporting all workers organizations that fight for short : 
work hours, educational facilities, economic security, and every” 
thing else that makes for a decent standard of living. It is 
through such support, through the union of all the productiv r 
forces of America demanding decent living standards that we 
can have decent housing, rationally produced,—for well de 
signed, well constructed houses are part of a decent standat 
of living. 
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HOUSES LIKE MOTOR CARS? 


By ALAN MATHER 


§T is conceivable that individual houses might be cheaper if 
Bhey were adaptable to mass production—but are they? 


First of all, when is mass production a cheap way of turn- 
» out goods? Surely it is only when there is an actual possibil- 
i Pot marketing a mass of goods. If only ten Ford cars could be 
produced and sold in a year, then the Ford factories would be 
the most uneconomical place to produce them. As it is, the cost 
of the vast Ford plants is spread thin over the mass of cars 
5 oduced; the bigger the mass, the less the cost of each unit in 
the mass. 


When we consider that even under the most ideal condi- 
tions there could never be a mass market for the individual 
house we see that the comparisons of car production economies 
and individual house production economies are entirely un- 
warranted. Two important facts reduce automobile — house 
jomparisons to absurdity. First there is the slower rate of rea- 
sonable obsolescence of the house and secondly there is the 
nereasing popularity of multi-family housing. 

Figure it out. Divide the total population of this country, 
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127,000,000, to get the number of families to be housed. Sub- 
tract from this the number of families which under ideal con- 
ditions would actually prefer to live in multi-family housing. 
Divide this difference by the number of years that each house 
should last, say thirty years, to get the number of houses that 
might be “mass produced” each year. Finally, divide this among 
the four or five manufacturers that would compete and see 
that there is not enough business to warrant any talk of econ- 
omies from mass production. 


Without doubt, manufacturers will continue to find ways 
of rationalizing the production of parts for apartment houses, 
individual houses, row houses, leaving to individual architects, 
builders, or communities the business of assembly of these parts 
in the different kinds of housing. 

It may be that the talk of mass production in the news 
item mentioned by Mr, Weinberg was designed to do two things: 
first, to obscure the reason for the Federal government’s with- 
drawal from housing and, secondly, to stir up the hope that the 
New Deal is actually going to assist in ushering in a better, 
more abundant life for the people of America. 


"HERE comes a time in every man’s 
| life when he takes stock of what he 
as done in the past space of time. 
ome men do it when they get married, 
hers when they get a degree, and some 
fain when they have lost a good job 
fter several years of service. If you are 
all aware of yourself, and what you 
md for on this earth, you will ask 
urself the question at some or another 
ment: what have I been doing? and 
ere am I going? 

After school, I got a job quickly. A 
tsonal recommendation, you under- 
id, of the highest water. A chance to 
tn the ropes, and keep climbing. 
small business, two owners, a few 
ssmen, a half-a-dozen girls in the of- 
_ Manufacturing chemical  inter- 
Hates for the textile, cosmetic, var- 
, and specialty trade. 

1 this place there were a few chem- 
fellows like myself, out of school, 
till going to school. The usual small 
 & few dessicators, a vacuum pump, 
vY automatic burettes, agitators, bot- 
corks, and funnels. 

Small plant: a fifty gallon, steam- 
feted kettle, a small still, some glass 
i mixing tanks; some drum racks 
Pumps. For the first half year, you 
free fatty acid determinations. (In 
ol, I was absorbed in the asymmetry 
itrogen!) Then, you are put into 
fesearch and development depart- 
- It is here that you get to know the 


1936 


SNWARD AND UPWARD 
WITH THE MANUFACTURING 


products. First of all, some vegetable 
gums for the edible emulsion and baking 
trade. Edible emulsions, particularly of 
mineral oil are used extensively as in- 
ternal lubricants. Needless to say, we 
do not process these gums. They are 
bought in bags, mixed with some pow- 
dered sugar, emptied into containers and 
sold under illuminating names, such as 
Extragum No. 22, at 185% of the total 
cost of the ingredients. In this line, we 
are now working on a specialty for the 
ice cream trade, what with the hot 
weather coming on, that will allow more 
air to be beaten into the ice cream than 
any other gum on the market. 

Then there are the rubless floor pol- 
ishes, based on Carnauba wax, which the 
entire trade knows about by now. Next, 
our own solvents, for extending essen- 
tial oils and holding flavors. Artificial 
and natural flavors are usually not so- 
luble with water. They need special sol- 
vents to make them compatible, or else 
the oils would come to the surface of the 
liquids that are being flavored. One of 
our best sellers, until two customers got 
wise, was “Excellosolve No. 14”. Note 
the pun on the excellent solvent put out 
by Carbide and Carbon, called “Cello- 
solve.” 

In synthesizing and refining this in- 
genious departure in solvents, we buy a 
earload of butyl alcohol, add four ounces 
of Pine oil to the gallon selling at 7c 
the pound, and pump from the mixing 


By “EXCELSIOR” 


tank into shiny new drums. We sell in 
drum lots for 175% of the cost of the 
butyl alcohol, ten cents a pound higher 
for all quantities less than five gallons. 

Recently there has been a very inter- 
esting development in the sulphonation 
of higher fat alcohols that enables the 
textile trade to wash fabrics in hard 
water and acid media: something impos- 
sible with ordinary soaps. Sulphonation 
is a complicated and very empirical pro- 
cess whereby sulphuric acid is combined 
with fats like castor oil or other fatty 
products, The high oiliness of the fat is 
combined with the water soluble proper- 
ties contributed by the sulphuric acid; 
this combination of properties is very 
valuable where pliable and workable 
yarns are needed. In this connection we 
have developed two products: 1) we buy 
a good 85% sulphonated castor oil, dil- 
ute it with water, preferably distilled, 
add 1% of triethanolamine, that excel- 
lent fat emulsifier developed a few years 
ago in a fascinating synthesis from 
ethylene oxide and ammonia, and market 
under the attractive label ‘“Sulpho- 
Marvo ... a strictly standardised sul- 
phonated oil.” 2) we buy a refined pow- 
der from Procter and Gamble, developed 
with the modern hydrogenation tech- 
nique. We add a little baking powder, 
some citric acid, just to keep the product 
neutral, and call this prodigy “Super 
Sulphonate Refined.” 

And thus it goes, with resins for the 
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lacquer and varnish trade, hair wave 
gums for the beauty parlors, and waxes 
for the cosmetic houses. 

The workmen? They can usually be 
hired for $15 a forty-five hour week, no 
pay for overtime. They are expected to 
be electricians, boiler welders, steam en- 
gineers, and occasionally come over to 
the house to fix up the vacuum cleaner. 

The chemists? They are getting an ex- 
cellent opportunity to acquaint themselves 
with the materials and the problems of 
industry. They start at $15, and after 
two years, two of us are getting $21. 
Vacations after two years of service. We 
are expected to keep up with the new 
ideas, read the journals, and attend the 
lectures as progressive technical men 
ought, The reagent bottles are to be kept 
in alphabetical order, four experiments 


running at the same time, and you 
should never take more than 25 minutes 
of your hour for lunch, just to indicate 
your keen and breathless interest in the 
work. I don’t know what the owners 
draw out of this $100,000 a year busi- 
ness. But they live on upper West End 
Avenue, drive new Oldsmobiles, keep up 
with the trade, and attend the golf 
parties of the Paint and Varnish Makers 
Association regularly. 

Thus it is. I know that there are beau- 
tiful things being done in the chemical 
world. DuPont has just synthesized 
Urea from Carbon Dioxide and Ammo- 
nia, The Russians are getting rubber 
from coke, and they are hydrogenating 
coal to get gasoline in Billingham, Eng- 
land. And there is bromine in the ocean, 


CURRENT EVENTS 


WPA MOVES OF THE MONTH 


The campaign of the Federation to in- 
corporate the prevailing wage provisions 
for technical men in the new WPA Bill 
was two steps nearer accomplishment as 
the House and later the Senate both pas- 
sed versions of the Deficiency Bill for 
relief appropriations, providing in each 
case for payment of the prevailing wage 
scale on WPA. 

However, the Federation’s fight will 

- not be over even though the bill is passed 
with these provisions. This was indicated 
_by the fact that the prevailing wage 
rate itself has not been determined, nor 
does the Bill actually guarantee increas- 
ed payments, but only a “restriction” on 
the number of hours worked in order to 
bring hourly payments into line with the 
prevailing wage in various parts of the 
‘eountry. 

Meanwhile, the whole principle of Fed- 

eral Work Relief is being attacked by 

_ financial interests on the score that a 
return to the dole would be more econo- 
mical, that work relief rates are in gen- 
eral too high and prevent the payment of 
low wages in industry and agriculture, 
and lastly that because of centralized 
administration in Washington, local au- 
thorities are deprived of opportunities 
for local patronage. 


RESETTLEMENT 


As the outcome of a decision last 
month by the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia, 
which held the provisions of the 1936 
law under which the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration operates to be unconstitu- 

_ tional, the Bound Brook, New Jersey 
Project of the Resettlement Administra- 
tion has been dropped. 

_ The New Jersey project which was 

-.to have resettled 3,500 persons at a cost 
of $6,000,000 was one of 4 semi-rural 
projects now being designed or in proc- 
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ess of construction. The others are near 
Washington, Cincinnati and Milwaukee. 

The court ruling invalidating the 
project was based on the finding that 
Congress had violated the Constitution 
by delegating excessive power to the ex- 
ecutive department. 


Should this opinion be supported by 
the United States Supreme Court, all 
resettlement work would fall and other 
phases of the work relief program 
would likewise be put in jeopardy. 
Meanwhile, Rexford Tugwell, Resettle- 
ment Administrator, is continuing with 
the other projects, while the govern- 
ment has so far failed to commit itself 
one way or the other. 


NEWSPAPER GUILD VOTES 
84 TO 5 TO JOIN A. F. OF L. 


Delegates Endorse Farmer - Labor 
Party 

With almost no controversy in con- 
trast to its convention last year, when 
slightly more than a third of the mem- 
bership were still opposed to affiliation, 
the Newspaper Guild at its Third An- 
nual Convention in New York voted 
overwhelmingly by a vote of 84 to 5 for 
affiliation with the American Federation 
of Labor. 

The majority report of the labor re- 
lations committee declared that the 
A. F. of L. was the “inclusive organiza- 
tion” of the labor unions of the country 
and recommended that the Guild apply 
at once for affiliation as an international 
union. 

The Convention adopted a resolution 
opposing restrictions on civil liberties 
and supporting legislation which would 
guarantee those liberties. 

Heywood Broun, President of the 
Guild, and Jonathan Eddy, Executive 


and vitamins from common sugars these 
days, as you all know. 

I am not a purist, and I believe in 
technology, and practical science, and I 
know that business consists of buying 
and selling. I consider that the big 
trusts are grinding the small business 
men to the earth, and I know enough 
about the capitalist system to under- 
stand that the middle classes have been 
expropriated in this depression on a 
larger measure than ever before. 

But there you are. 

Or rather, here I am, full of imagin- 
ation about floor polishes, which are de- 
cidedly useful things in their own place, 
which is properly, on the floor. 

It is all ham and egg chemistry. 

And I am the egg, and somebody is 
getting the gravy. 


Secretary, were unanimously re-elected 
to another term of office. 

At the closing session, the delegates 
went on record as favoring independent 
political action by labor and urging 
local Guilds to cooperate with Farmer- 
Labor parties. Declaring that neither 
of the two major parties “can be relied 
upon to support the interests of labor,” 
the resolution said that in Wisconsin the 
state Farmer-Labor movement had been 
“a real factor in support of striking 
newspaper men.” 


Green Will Admit Guild At Once 


As the Convention came to a close, a 
communication was received from Wil- 
lam Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, indicating that the 
Guild would receive its A. F. of L. char- 
ter in July, and that its delegates would 
be seated at the Federation’s national 
convention in November. 


MUSICIANS END STRIKE 


After being out for two weeks, Ar- 
rangers, Copyists, and Proofreaders of 
the Musicians Union, Local 802 of the 
American Federation of Labor, re- — 
turned to work last month after their 
strike, suported by Paul Whiteman, Guy 
Lombardo and other leading union or- 
chestra leaders, had been completely 
successful. 

The strikers won a two-year contract 
from the Music Publishers Protective 
Association, granting the union’s de- 
mands for a closed shop and minimum 
wages and hours. The terms of the 
agreement include minimums of $75 for 
music arrangers, running down to $35 
for copyists; a 87-hour week for all; 
two weeks severance notice; and the 
use of the Local’s identifying stamp 0? 
all music manuscripts. 
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NEW YORK TECHNICIANS 
WIN $37 INCREASES 


‘Increases of $37 per month have been 
granted to all assistant technicians on 
chemical projects as a result of con- 
tinued pressure by the WPA Section. 


“New York has been hard hit by the 
large numbers of dismissals on WPA; 
put through the militant, carefully 
planned action of the Federation mem- 
pers on the projects, in cooperation with 
the WPA grievance committee, a large 
number of members have been re- 
jnstated. An instance of this type of 
action is the 24 reinstatements just won 
‘at P.S. 44 by Council 205. 


When 35 men were dismissed there 
‘recently, large delegations protested to 
he project labor head and a group of 
5 went to 111 Eighth Avenue where 
a committee of five interviewed Mr. 
Battley, Director of Labor Policy. As 
a-result 24 of them were reinstated. 


‘The séction learned that the Adminis- 
tration was planning a wage cut for 
those technical men in salary groups 
of $130 per month and below. No time 
was lost in the preparation of a strong 
brief voicing objections to this move 

hich was presented jointly by the Fed- 
eration and the Architectural Guild of 
America. 


In line with the proposals of the chapter 
and national conventions, the WPA _ section 
Teorganized all of its project groups into 
Federation local councils, About 20 locals 
have been set up as subdivisions of the WPA 
ection. The resulting benefits were immed- 
y indicated by a rise in new members 


A number of locals are 
their own publications, 
1 grievance committees and 
rederation stewards. 


The efficiently organized chapter employ- 
Hent bureau placed 30 men in jobs in private 
ndustry in the past two weeks. 

The chapter is conducting a class in public 
speaking which is developing speakers to 
Upply the demand created by increased 
Tganizational activities. 

4 JOSEPH S. JACOBY, 

, General Secretary, 

New York Chapter. 


now 
setting up 
appointing 


CLEVELAND CHALLENGES 
FIFTY-CENT COUNTY PAY 


The Cleveland chapter has launched 
h attack on the vicious exploitation of 
tchitectural and engineering drafts- 
len by the Cuyahoga County Auditor. 
mphatic protests have been made 
tbliec through the Cleveland press and 
unty officials and technical organiza- 
ns have been called on for support. 
he county auditor has been employ- 
draftsmen in connection with a 
meral appraisal of all property in the 
Uunty at wages approximately 50% 


News from the Chapters 


below the WPA scale despite the fact 
that this is not emergency work, but is 
required periodically by state law. Rec- 
ently, after advertising for “Draftsmen, 
with architectural and engineering ex- 
perience” and examining 200 applicants, 
the auditor added a number of men to 
his staff at fifty and sixty cents an hour. 
In defense of this, he stated in the press 
that he could not afford to pay more 
and that anyhow the work does not re- 
quire technical knowledge or experience. 


The chapter is waging a vigorous 
campaign to make its protest effective 
and secure a widespread backing in this 
fight against exploitation. Cleveland 
technical men are being made to realize 
that the existence of such a low scale 
project as this is a distinct menace to all 
technical workers, and that they must 
make this fight their own if they wish 
to maintain economic standards on a 
par with those of common labor. 

PAUL V. STEWART, 
President, Cleveland Chapter. 


ASTRONOMERS PROMOTED 
AS WASHINGTON ARGUES 


Through the efforts of the Washing- 
ton Chapter, sub-professional classifica- 
tion have been virtually abolished at 
the U.S. Naval Observatory. 


After the Federation had brought the 
reclassification of sub-professionals to 
the attention of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, four of the men were promoted 
to professional rank. Only one man, 
who: had been most active in having the 
original appeals filed, was not promoted. 


Just before the Civil Service Commit- 
tee rendered a decision on this remain- 
ing case, the appellant was transferred 
to the National Almanac Office, thus 
voiding the appeal. We have since 
learned that a professional is scheduled 
to replace the transferred employee. 


The chapter is endeavoring to secure 
a statement from the Civil Service Com- 
mission on its jurisdiction in such cases 
of discrimination and is making every 
effort to have the  sub-professional 
transferred to his original post. 


When the American Civil Liberties 
Union, the Interprofessional Association 
and a number of American Federation of 
Government Employee Unions joined the 
FAECT in pressing the Federal Power 
Commission to submit the Durand case 
for an open hearing before an impartial 
board, Commissioner Draper promised 
to propose the Federation’s demand to 
the Commission. The Comission re- 
ferred the case to its legal department 
where it rested for ten days and then 


postponed its decision despite the re- 
quests of repeated delegations. 

The Commission’s attitude made it 
evident that it was futile to attempt 
to continue to negotiate. On Monday, 
May 25th, a picket line was thrown 
around the offices of the Commission, 
which will not be withdrawn until the 
Commission consents to submit the case 
to an impartial board. The Washington 
Chapter is prepared to fight until the 
anti-union stand of the Commission is 
withdrawn and Durand is reinstated. 


W. HE. Reynolds, Assistant Director of Pro- 
eurement, Public Works Branch, Treasury 
Department, addressed the general member- 
ship meeting of the chapter on May. 21st, His 
discussion of the future of architecture and 
engineering provoked a lively discussion. 

Professor George Gamow of the department 
of theoretical physics at George Washington 
University will address the Bureau of Stand- 
ards Section of the Washington Chapter at 
its June 5th meeting. The topic of the lecture 
will be “The Uncertainty Principle in Phys- 
ies.” Professor Gamow, who has been at 
Washington University for nearly two years, 
has done pioneer work in nuclear physics at 
Leningrad and under Niels Bohr at Copen- 
hagen. 

This lecture marks the first of a series of 
such technical programs sponsored by the 
Chapter. 

IRVING MICHELSON, 
Chapter Editor. 


UNIONS SUPPORT 
WESTCHESTER CHAPTER’S 
WPA PROGRAM 


Local unions of the Newspaper Guild, 
the Carpenters’ Union, the Bricklayers’ 
Union and the American Federation of 
Musicians have gotten behind the West- 
chester Chapter’s WPA program. Be- 
sides giving it their endorsements, they 
are taking definite steps to make the 
program successful and have arranged 
a joint committee to confer with tle 
local administrator. They are working 
to stop the dismissals, to win higher pay 
for white-collar employees and to obtain 
an impartial labor board to hear all 
cases of discrimination. Since other 
unions have also become interested in 
its activities, the chapter is arranging 
for a representative gathering to form 
a permanent joint body to work for the 
continuance of WPA on the basis of the 
prevailing wage. 

Although the chapter is the youngest 
in the Federation it has already been 
engaged in a definite program to obtain 
the same conditions for the technical 
men that organization has obtained in 
other cities. The fact that paychecks 
are now on time and that the local ad- 
ministration has admitted the right of 
men on WPA to organize is in no small 
part due to the efforts of the chapter. 
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CHAPTER ROUSES 
PITTSBURGH WPA SENTIMENT 


Pennsylvania’s WPA administrators 
have never granted wage or hour con- 
cessions to technical employees. Nor 
have they attempted to correct the 
grievances that have been taken up with 
them. 

With the wage increases that have 
been won in other states as a rallying 
point, the Pittsburgh chapter is con- 
solidating the city’s technical and pro- 
fessional projects behind its campaign 
for an immediate ten percent increase 
in pay. 

One man on every project was put in 
charge of petitions for everyone to sign. 
Project representatives organized a joint 
committee and decided to present the 
collected petitions to the local adminis- 
trator and request that he recommend 
our demands to Harrisburg. The ad- 
ministrator refused to do so. Neverthe- 
less he agreed to report our interview 
to the State Administrator, and this 
was done. 

We wrote to Philadelphia about our 
activities and asked them to participate 
in the campaign for a 10% increase. 
Philadelphia agreed. 

Our Joint Committee has been meet- 
ing regularly and working to organize 
every technical and white collar worker 
into a project local. 75% of the tech- 
nical men have already signed the peti- 
tions. An architectural project signed 
up completely, organized a local and 
authorized the FAECT to act as its sole 
representative. 

The committee, which has the support 
of two A. F. of L. unions and the Pitts- 
burgh WPA Committee, adopted a res- 
olution demanding the 10% increase 
and forwarded it to Washington and 
Harrisburg. The committee also expects 
to take up the question of prevailing 
wages and continuance of WPA. 


MAX ABHR, 
Executive Secretary, 
Pittsburgh Chapter. 


DETROIT 


The Detroit Chapter is slowly regain- 
ing lost ground after reorganizing and 
electing a new executive committee 
shortly before the Rochester Convention. 

An organization Committee has been 
set up and is contacting former mem- 
bers in preparation for a widespread 
membership drive. Meanwhile, the new 
Chemists and Technicians Section is 
growing rapidly. 

The last meeting of the Chapter was 
addressed by Frank Martel, President of 
the Detroit and Wayne County Federa- 
tion of Labor, on the Structure of the 
American Federation of Labor, and the 
organization of the technical »nen, which 
was well received by the membership. 
The talk and the discussion that fol- 
lowed cleared up questions about the 
A. F. of L. for many of the members. 
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BOSTON PLANS 
GROUP INSURANCE 

At the June meeting the chapter will 
settle on a plan to take out $1000 life 
insurance policies on at least three- 
fourths of its active membership. This 
is a group insurance plan managed by 
specified Massachussets state savings 
banks and controlled by the laws of the 
Commonwealth. The monthly rate will 
be about seventy-five cents. No physical 
examination, total and permanent dis- 
ability, and large dividends returnable 
within the first year are some of its 
attractive features. 

Another chapter activity is in the wind. 
A sufficient number of members have 
signed the papers of incorporation to set 
up a chapter unit of Credit Union under 
the State Credit Union Laws. 

A new PWA regulation requires that 
not only manual labor but also technical 
professionals for WPA contract work 
shall be drawn from organized groups. 
Since the Massachusetts WPA and 
PWA administrations recognize the 
Federation as the one representative of 
organized technical professionals in this 
state, the chapter is in a favorable 
position to serve as the agent for job 
placements on all WPA contracts. 


At a conference of the Massachusetts White 
Collar Council, of which the chapter is a 
member, several members accepted assign- 
ments to speak at WPA recreational centers 
and labor meetings as part of a program to 
inform the general public of the necessity 
for continuing WPA. The chapter has _pre- 
pared mimeographed letters protesting WPA 
dismissals to be sent to the congressmen. 

During the month of May the chapter was 
busy with plans for greater organization in 
private indugtry. Widespread distribution 
of the BULLETIN in the offices of the larger 
private engineering offices of the city is a 
part of the program. 

The entertainment committee has prepared 
two parties for June and July, a moonlight 
sail and dance and an old fashioned picnic 
near a quiet old New England town twenty- 
five miles from Boston. 


ROBERT P. WALSH, 
Corrsponding Secretary, 
Boston Chapter. 
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PHILADELPHIA 

Acting on the suggestions of the Na- 
tional Organizer, the Philadelphia Chap- 
ter has planned the organization policy 
for private industry along two lines. 
First, selecting a few centers of action 
on which we can strenuously concentrate 
our efforts, we will attempt to gain some 
definite victories. It can be easily seen 
that one of the best ways to promote 


the Federation is to force concessions 
from employers, as did the chemists in 
New York Chapter Council 12, as re- 
ported in the May issue of the BULLE- 
TIN. Where the technical men are em- 
ployed in an industry that is already 
organized on an industrial union basis, 
however, the Federation will cooperate 
with that union in an effort to bring 
all the workers, unskilled, skilled and 
technical in one centralized organization. 

Connected very closely with the or- 
ganization of private industry is the fight 
for prevailing wages on the WPA and 
similar projects. This, in the face of 
curtailment and lay-offs, has received 
a great deal of attention in the last 
month. The first action to be taken was 
to circulate a petition calling for a 10% 
increase in wages. The signatures of a 
majority of the technical workers on the 
WPA were obtained. The delegation took 
these petitions to the assisstant adminis-" 
trator for the State of Pennsylvania. 

The interview with Mr. Sweeney was sur- 
prisingly similar to that of the delegation 
to see Harry Hopkins, as described in the 
April BULLETIN under the heading of “Job- 
less—at Prevalling Wages.” We did, how- 
ever, get the assurance that there would be 
no immediate lay-offs of technical workers 
in Pennsylvania. The latest action has been 
the setting up of a state committee in con- 
junction with the Pittsburgh Chapter as a 
result of a trip to Harrisburg by a commit- 


tee from the Federation in Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia. 


The student group at the University of 
Pennsylvania has been quite active in the 
past month with the organization of a forum — 
and preparations for the closing of the 
school year. The meetings are well atttended 
and the BULLETIN sales are very good. 


Guy K. Young, Treasurer 


Thomas H. Creighton, New York 
Frank J. Kornacker, Chicago 
J. Allen, Pittsburgh 
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¥VE often thought it would be nice to 
be an architect. Lately I’ve gotten 
rather discouraged about the idea. Peo- 
ple tell me that all the architects are do- 
ing nothing or making charts or design- 
ing store fronts for the five and ten cent 
stores. 

Another thing that’s worrying me is 
this business of actually calling your- 
self an ARCHITECT. 

I have some friends. Let me tell you 
about them. One of them is a fellow 
named Joe Walsh. He studied here and 
abroad and he actually designed a lot of 
the big buildings around town (of course 
not officially; the firm he worked for is 
‘known as the ARCHITECT). Anyway, 
he got a commission to do a big house, 
and of course he did it. I thought it was 
swell, and a lot of architects I know 
agreed. Several papers and magazines 
published it. 

Then he got into trouble. His plans 

had been approved by the Building De- 
partment; but it seems he was not a 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT. He was 
liable to a five hundred dollar fine, but 
‘he managed to fix it up and he applied 
for a license. 
Joe hadn’t finished a complete archi- 
tectural course for a degree (he couldn’t 
afford it) so he had to prove that he had 
four years of high school and two years 
of college and five years experience, and 
then take a four day exam. 


parts—history, practice, design and en- 
Bineering. If Joe flunked more than one 
part he had to take the whole four sec- 
ions over again; if however, he flunked 
mily one, he could keep on repeating that 
e test indefinitely. 

Joe’s first attempt was lousy: he 
unked Engineering and Design. The 
ext time he realized that it was foolish 
9 proselytize the State Education De- 
artment; so he didn’t do “modern”. He 
ld a colonial insane asylum. But he 
inked Engineering and Practice. Every 
mer time he had to ante twenty five 
ucks, and it began to get expensive. 
Owever, he finally worked it down to 
s Engineering; and then one year, 
ach to everyone’s surprise, he passed 
at.. Now he’s an ARCHITECT, but 
th all that studying he has lost con- 
ct with all his wealthy friends ... He 
isn’t any clients. 


Teally would like to be an architect. 
laven’t a degree and in 1937 the rules 
mge. Everyone must “submit evid- 
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The examination consisted of four 


ence that he graduated from a college or 
school of architecture,’ and he must 
have practical experience. “In lieu of 
graduation,” they say, “an applicant 
may submit evidence of twelve years 
practical experience in architectural 
work of a grade and character satis- 
factory to the Board.” 

If I could only get a job and keep it 
for twelve years! I wonder if 
the Board will consider WPA work sat- 
isfactory architectural .experience? 

e 


Recently I went so far as to get this 
year’s examination papers. I thought 
that the questions would reflect new out- 
looks and new architectural needs. 

The History tests were about what I 
had expected: “outstanding periods; out- 
standing styles; different styles in so- 
called Colonial architecture.” These 
things are memorized, and since there is 
apparently no call for a knowledge of 
the social and economic backgrounds, I 
thought even an ignoramus like me 
might bone up and pass such a test. 

Architectural Practice: lien law, 
equity, liquidated damages . .. Are these 
things architecture? . . . I suppose they 


must be. 
Architectural Composition . . . Here 
at last is real architecture! ... “Assume 


that you have been retained by a client 
to develop a country estate”. ... A wild 


~assumption, Mr. Editor! Isn’t there an 


architectural problem more closely re- 
lated to social conditions—to people’s 
needs? Not for the Department of Edu- 
cation there isn’t: that was the design 
problem of January 28, 1936. 


“He has a very fine collection of 
Georgian silver and furniture. He quite 
naturally wants the house to be an ap- 
propriate setting for the collection” ... 
Oh, quite . . . A Georgian country es- 
tate... “Reception room, drawing room, 
library, morning room, billiard room, 
cardroom” ... These are pregnant pro- 
blems in 1936! . .. “Rose garden, green- 
houses, tennis court, swimming pool, tea 
houses, boat houses, and gazebos” . 
That last would have flunked me... 
Mr. Editor, what is a gazebo? 

Architectural Engineering: “A church 
wall is two feet thick ... design a but- 
tress . . or a wood truss” .... A good 
live up-to-date engineering problem. The 
sort of thing any architect in practice 
would continually run up against. 


e 
What does the Federation think of 
architects’ registration, anyway? 


NOTES AND OPINIONS 


ARCHITECTURAL ASPIRANT RUES REGISTRATION 


Specifically : 

1. Is licensing necessary in view of the 
prevailing Building Department reg- 
ulations for filing plans? 

2. Are the present qualification require- 
ments too severe? Should more con- 
sideration be given (a) those who can 
not afford a college education, (b) 
those educated abroad? 

3. Are the present requirements actu- 
ally ‘in order to safeguard life health 
and property” or in order to keep 
the number of architects eligible to 
practice as low as possible for the 
benefit of those now registered? 


4. Should not employee groups, such as 
the Federation and the Architectural 
Guild, interested themselves in the 
matter of professional licenses? Those 
who do the actual work in the draft- 
ing rooms should be more interested 
in who may call himself ARCHI- 
TECT than the employer groups 
which now control the situation. 

It would be nice to be an architect... 
Do you think I should give up the idea, 
Mr. Editor? 

Thomas Hawk. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
in the Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists and Technicians 


National Headuarters: 
26 East 17th Street, 
New York City. 


WING. Garces treed 
Address Sect ee rr a 
Where Employed (Address) 


Unemployed (Last Employer) . 


I am a member in the following Technical 
Organizations: 


Signature . 


26 East 17th Street, 
New York City. 


Enclosed find one dollar for which you 
will please send me 12 issues of the BUL- 
LETIN of the F.A.E.C.T. 

Name 


Address 


(check) 


I am a member 
I am not a member 


Professional classification ........ 


LL 
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1S there any difference between Grade A and Grade B 
milk—besides the price? IS the hosiery sold in Wool- 
worth’s and other 
low-priced chains 
worth buying? 


‘WHICH 


are the best 
tooth- 


The Men 


behind the 
Purchasing 
Plan 


Building Specialties 
Dealers and Manufac- 
turers... 


designed 
_ brushes? 


The first 
issue 

is 

ready: 


IT gives you the 
answers to these questions. It tells you 

what kind of toys contain lead and are dangerous for 
children to handle; how to get the best toilet soap for 
the least money. It contains a physicians’ report on 
“ Alka-Seltzer.’’ It analyzes many other products, and 
also reports on the labor conditions under which many 
consumers’ products are made. 


CONSUMERS UNIOR 


OF UNITED STATES, INC. 


is the NEW consumer's membership organization founded to provide 


Chemist Supply Houses 
and Dealers... 


Drawing Material Deal- 
ers and Blue Printers... 


honest, disinterested technical information for all who cannot afford 
to spend unwisely. It offers TWO services to members: 


commodities and in 

addition, information 
and reports on a wide range 
of higher-priced goods. This 
service consists of 12 issues 
of CONSUMERS UNION Re- 
ports and a yearly buying 
guide. 


$ : A limited service which 


$ A full service giving 
reports on essential 


concentrates on essen- 
tial, lower-priced com- 
modities. It consists of 
12 issues of an abridged edi- 
tion of CONSUMERS UNION 
Reports and a compact, avail- 
able-when-shopping, yearly 


reports 


The June issue of CON- 
SUMERS UNION RE- 
PORTS (full service edi- 
tion) will contain ratings 
of about 20 low and me- 


_ dium priced 1936 AUTO- 


MOBILES. Also ratings 
and detailed information 
on GASOLINES arid many 
other products. 


(wherever information 


is 


All Technical Magazines 


Please take note: 
Thousands specify your materials. DO TOU 
KNOW HOW TO REACH THEM? 


The BULLETIN of the Federation of Archi- 
tects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians is read 


gd ee ote ea available) on the labor conditions un- 
tate commodities, wherever der which products listed are made. 
possible by Bennd: aimenecon Both of these services are available to 

- 5 groups of 25 or more at special rates. 


the basis of quality and price. 
CONSUMERS UNION also 


Mail the Coupon NOW! 


CONSUMERS UNION OF U. &., Ine., 22 EK. 17th St., N.Y.C, 
I hereby apply for membership in CONSUMERS UNION. 


I enclose: 


[1$3 for 1 year’s members 


full service. 


hip and subscription to the 


[ ] $1 for one year’s membership and subscription to the 


limited service. 


tion to the full service plus a contribution toward a per- 


manent consumers’ laboratory. 
I agree to keep confidential all material sent to me which 


is so designated. 
Signature 

Occupation 
AGATESS eves 


. 
' 
J 
1 
' 
' [1 ($5 to $25) for one year’s membership and subscrip- 
i] 
I 
i 
| 
UJ 


by many of these thousands of technical employ- 
ees and professionals. These readers specify the 
materials which are advertised in trade and tech- 
nical journals. 


You can reach the first source of your market by 
advertising in the BULLETIN. For rates: write the 
BULLETIN Advertising Manager—26 East 17th St., 
New York City. 


